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ABSTFACT 

The planning, programming, budgeting system (PPBS) is 
an instrument to help policy-makers assign priorities and allocate 
resources. It does not seek to computerize what is essentially a 
political process, nor is it intended that the statisticians and cost 
accountants take over functions that properly belong to the political 
decision- maker. PPBS is a method o± organizing information in a more 
effective way for decision-making, with the aid of modern analytical 
techniques. The principal elements of any PPBS are: (1) the precise 
identification of program objectives; (2) systematic consideration of 
alternative means of reaching those objectives m terms of their 
relative benefits and costs; (3) forecasting the future-year cost 
implications of present decisions. In addition to explaining the PPB 
System, this monograph attempts to dispel exaggerated claims and 
misconceptions and describes some of the practical problems 
accompanying implementation. (Author/DW) 
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During the year 1968, Dr. Grossbard was employed 
by the U. S. General Accounting Office where he 
participated in a survey of the progress of fed- 
eral agencies in implementing the planning, pro- 
gramming, budgeting system. Much of the informa- 
tion and many of the conceptual ideas contained 
in the following pages are based on materials, 
ideas and documentation generated during that 
survey . 

A number of notable political scientists, econo- 
mists and public administrators have made con- 
tributions to the literature of PPB which are 
eminently useful to the comprehension of the 
system. Parts of this p^rer represent an assem- 
blage of what the author considers to be the most 
lucid and perceptive of their comments. 

This report is reprinted by permission from the 
Bureau of Governmental Research, University of 
Rhode Island, Kingston. 



Richard J. Wolfe rt 
State Librarian 
January 1974 
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INTRODUCTION 



Dramatically increasing public expenditures Iiave necessitated a 
search, on the part of state and local governments, for more effective 
and cfTicient ways to use available resources. The tax and manpower re- 
sources needed to support public services are clearly limited. As cx- 
penditurci rise and available t.ix resources are stretched, the public 
increasingly is demanding justification for all public ser>ice costs. 

Against this barkgroiiiid. st.itc inil Uka\ ofFicinls arc becoming cog- 
nizant of the need for a more responsive and timely system that will cf. 
fectivcly communicate to the public the costs of governmental prognon 
outputs. They need a system that will allow for better decision making, 
alternative selections, planning, and forecasting. PP3S (planning, pro- 
gramming, budgeting system) appears capable of meeting these needs. 

The emergence of PPBS along the lines th.it have been established 
stems from two other sources as well. First, the resources of government 
are always less than aie needed to accomplish all of the things that 
government would like to do and that should be done. Therefore, 
among competing claims on resources, governments must choose those 
which contribute* most to governmental objectives, and those choices 
must be made with a degree of rationality that will insure maximum 
use of scane resources. 

Second, governmenul programs rarely have an automatic regu- 
lator tliat indicates when an activity has ceased to be productive or could 
Se made more efficient or should be displaced by another activity. Private 
business relies on profits and competition to furnish the needed incen- 
tive and discipline and to provide a feedback on the quality of decisions. 
The system is imf)erfect, but basically sound in the private seaor; it is 
virtually nonexistent in government. 

Dwight Waldo, writing in 19fir, termed PPBS the "happening of 
the decade in puMic administration." While the concept is indeed pop- 
ular among public administrators, this writer is convinced that it* has 
been anything tint a "linppening," in a practical sense, at the state or 
local level. This writer is also of the opinion that PPBS has not taken 
root in state and local government largely because of some fundamental 
misunderstandings about its intent and applications. 

The purpose of the following monograph, therefore, is a threefold 
one: first, to explain the PPB System and its applications; second, to 
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attempt to dispel certain exaggerated claims and misconceptions about 
PPB; and third, to describe some of the praaica) problems frusirating 
efforts to fully implement the system. 

While the ensuing pages may be familiar ground for those who 
are deeply immersed in the implemenution of PPB, this publication is 
not directed primarily to such persons. Rather, it is designed largely for 
the public ofiicial who has not had the time or the inclination to fully 
explore this management innovation. 

Finally, it should be noted that this paper is by no means an ex- 
haustive study of the subject; nor can it serve as a how-t(Mlo-it manual. 
It is intended merely to stimulate renewed interest in and further in- 
vesti(;n(ion of a complex, but highly important system. 
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i. 

DEVELOPMENT OF fLANNING, PROGRAMMING, BUDGETING: 
AN OVERVIEW 

The buJf^cury process in the United States has undergone an his- 
loriral evoltttion from line item budgeting to the current planning, 
progrnmmnig. budgeting system. Three discernible stages of develop 
ment have been identified. The first stage was control oriented, the 
second stage was management (or performance) oriented, and the last 
(i.e., the present) stage is now bcf ^ng planning oriented. 

Line- Item Budgeting 

The line item ty|>c of budget is stil! used by many governmental 
agencies antl niunicif.alities. Most municipal budgets operate on a twelve- 
month fival year with revenues and expenditures for the present year 
usually based on previous experience. This type of budget is reviewed 
concerning its reasonableness and its demands for a particular period. 
The positive ih.irjitcrisiirs ol this type «l budget are as follows: 

1. It does provide for some control of work. 

2. It casts budget categories in terms of organizational units and 
characters of expense. 

S. It provides effective control over administration. 

The trach'tional line-item budget grew out of the need for account- 
ability in government, and many of the budget systems today remain 
just tliat -J tool for accountability purposes. 

One of the greatest values of this traditional budget is that the 
cycle is re|>ra(ed every year, thus forcing regular review of activities and 
service jiolirics. The danger inherent in cyclical budgeting, however, 
is that it can invite short-run thinking and a tendency to postpone nec- 
essary expenditure increases or revenue measures to some iiiture budget 
period. 

The problem with the tratlitional budget is that it does not do 
enough. Some of its limitations include: 

1. fhlficiilty in relating budgeting to objcttives; 

2. [HMir basis for resource alio ation; 

3. low visibility into the in pact of de'^isions for future yean' 
budgets; 

4. difficulty in relating expenditures to accomplishments; 

5. difficulty in objectively comparing alternative ways of accom- 
plishing objectives; 

6. lack of integration among planning, budgeting and control. 

State and city governments are viable institutions that have existed 
for many years. The budget for any current cycle is inevitably greatly 
affected by past commitments, established levels of service, the existing 
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organizaiiona] structure, and current methods of operation, any of 
which mjy not be entirely satisfactory. 

Budgeting should be a continuing process and it appears that the 
traditional line-item budget does not meet this test. 

Performonce Budgeting 

riie st-cond stage of budgeting (1955 to about t!ie late 1950*s) was 
manat;oiKiu (or performance) oriented. The management orientation, 
paramount during this period, made its mark in the reform of the 
appiopriation structure, the dcvelopnient of management improvement 
:irid wciik measure iiicnt programs, and the focusing of budget prep.ira- 
lion (111 i!)(- pcifoiiiKuue of the pres<rii>cd activities of each organizational 
unit. 

In the federal government, the President recommended and the 
(Congress appropriated budgetary funds among variolic kinds of activity: 
the grnntiiig of patents, the collection of taxes, the construction of 
water resource projects, and so forth. But within each line of activity, 
program managers were free to shift resources to insure maximum 
effectiveness. This represented a substantial change from the tradi- 
tional appropiiations structure which specified how much would be 
spent on rent, travel and ])ersonnel. 

Pro,i;res^ in the federal government was made during this period 
in ledudiiir the cirt.iil in v.huh appiopriatioiis were nude. I-'or example, 
just I)efoir the .Second World War there were some 2,000 individual 
appropriations; by 1055 this number had been reduced to 375. 

.Stated dilTereiitly, a performance budget is an expression in finan- 
f iai terms of the major activities or functions of a unit. T!ie description 
of each jirogram in the budget is based upon the job to be f>erformed 
1 a titer than upon the objects of ex])cnditnre which are recpiired to c!o 
the job. The description lays emphasis on the job itself, its si/e, and 
what is required to accomplish it. While such a budget still expresses 
the oi>craiions of a government in terms of input — that is. personnel to 
be iiired, services to be paid for, or goods to be Imiight — the use of 
the term "performance budget** also implies that the oiiipiiis of the 
various governmental units will \)c measured in some objective fashion' 
ill order that their [icrforiiiance may be evaluated. Tims, the concept 
of a performance budget implies t!;at the budget will be organized by 
programs or activities and, second, that there will be an expression of 
estimates and aciomplislinieiits in quantitative terms. 

In order to develop a performance budget, the legislative hod> 
needs information suci: as the following: 

1. What aie the agent y's objectives; for what reason docs the agency 

iisk for appropiiations; wint services docs die agency render 

to justify its existence? 
2 What programs or activities does the agency use to achieve its 

objectives? 

3. What voltime of work is required in each of the activities? 
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What has been the level of service which past appropriation 
ur(!inances have provided? 

What level of service may the legislators and the taxpayers ex- 
pat if ihr requeued amou!!is arc appropriated? 

TUr inswcrs to the last three questions should be expressed in mean- 
ingful Hints of service and in iiie cost of those units. 

T!k jH ifoiiiiancc budget is now in use in many governmental 
jtirisdic tioiis, 

Plonning, Programming, Budgeting 

Thr inosi re(riit dcvclof»nient in the hndgeinry process has been 
the hiiiiml.iijon of a planning, programming, biitlgeting svsiem (PPBS) . 

ihv'A. IS no( .1 levoliiiioii.iiy new s>sieni: it Ji.is evolved gr.idiially 
from oilier hiulj^vuiry a.id fiscal planning concepts. Two earlier move- 
nieiiis. in .uhhtioii to [xiformjace h»i(l;*e'ing, contributed significantly 
to its e\f)Iunon: I) efforts at the ftdeial level to integrate planning 
mm\ hm!i'etin<. jnd LM .fiKinpis lo hwild a sricutifir. cosl-uiihiv frame- 
work wiihin w!n(h the allocation of pnbhc funds wouh! be made. 
Tin's latrer movement became known as welfare economics. 

PIM; ^.linet! .i real foothold, however, ihrouifh ilie introduction of 
A series i^f new tle(isionaI technoIo(»ies liiio the Department of Defense 
(I)Oln. e'4, oprt.iiions rcse.inh. (ost benefit ^nialysis, svsiems analysis, 
cfc riiest* nf-w ilirusts. Wliirh were largely the rcsuh of the efforts of 
tU*' R.ind ( oijH)f .uion. evcnmally cuhninated in the ruchments of what 
is reh iifd to tod.iy as a PPB system. 

PPH u.is uMisidered lo have worked so well in the DOD that in 1965 
Pr.»si(!cnf Johnson cndered federal (ivili.ni agencies lo implement the sys 
lein In .!nnuiin(ini^ ihe imro'luriion of this system in August, 1965. 
ihe Prr si<!rnt stated that otice in operation, it wonhl enable the gov- 
f-rnnunt to: 

I. i(lMUif\ national goaU with precisitm and on a continuing basis; 
2 (hoose among those goals the ones that are most urgent; 

sc.irili for alternative means reaching those goals most ef- 

fr(ti\ely at the least cost; 
I inforni ourselves not merely on next >ear's costs— bn? on the 

mcoikI. and third, aii<! subsequent years' tosts~of fed;.ral pro- 

giams; 

f; nieasnre the jKiformanfe of proj;rams to insure a dollar's worth 
of service for eacli dollar s[)eni. 

1 he ov( lall objective of the PPli system, as initiated in 1965, was to 
(orrect teriain shoncomin^s in the planning and badgeting systems in 
federal a-rn(ies. These shortcomings were identified by the Bureau of 
i!ie P»udi;et as follows: 

I. Program review for decision making had frequently been con- 
((titrated within too short a period. 

2 ()h)r(tives of agency programs and activities had too often not 
been s|>ecified with enough clarity and correctness. 
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S. Accomplishments had been in^ufFicicnily presented for cansidcra- 
tion by cop management. 

4. Future years' costs had not in all cases been hid out systcni* 
atically enough. 

5. Forinalizcd planning and system analysis had too little effect on 
biu!<;ct decisions. 

The initial instructions concerning; PPB from the Bureau of th. 
Biidget to fxcciiiivc af;cncies were contained in DOD Bulletin No. 66-3, 
dated OctolKT 12, 1965. Each agency was required to develop a scries 
of output oriciiicd categories (commonly referred to as program struc- 
tures) rovciiiig the total work of the agency; a comprehensive multi- 
year Program and Financial Plan; .iiid several types of analyses including 
Program .Memoranda and Special Studies. 

Built into the PPB System arc procedures designed to improve 
rationality in decision making. These procedures may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. establishing goals and objectives after obsc.-vations; 

2. designing alternative means to arrive at established objectives; 

5. predicting the con^quences of each alternative; 

4. scire liiij; pii'f(r.ih!e altt i natives in terms of the most valued 
ends and the least costs. 

In addition, by weighing decisions that are made in terms of what 
must be achieved to what must be invested, PPB provides procedures to 
improve eUtaency. 

In performance biiilgeting, there is hardly any evidence that the 
budget narratives and analysis contanied therein have been used for 
derision ni.ikinj^: rather, they seem suited for giving the iminformed 
outsider some glimpses of what is going on. In contrast, PPB provides 
an objective )>jsis for evaluating the cost utility of expenditures on an 
on going basis. 

Finally, l)y providing pracc<!nres to eliminate overlapping and 
redundant activities and by exjwsing ineffective employment of re- 
sources, a WW system also strives to improve economy in government 
operations. 

Follocics, Noivetc end Confusion 

Siiue its introduction in l%5, PPBS has received widespread at- 
tention among public oflicials throughout the Country. It has been in- 
stituted with varying degrees of success in a great many federal agencies, 
in stJie |n)veiiiin(Mt, an<! in hxal jurisdictions (nit hiding scliml dis- 
tri(ts). llowt'vcr, while the iiiliodnciion of PPB was accompanied with 
great fanfare, the implementation of the new system has proceeded 
nitl; considerably less than the "smooth sailing" anticipated by its pro- 
{>oiiriits 111 fact, efforts to iinplrnicnt the system have been consistently 
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stymied by confusion, ambiguity and misconceptions about what it is and 
what it ran do. Bertram Gross offers some incisive observations on this 
situation. 



As Hktli any significant innovat'on, it has been met by l)oth inrnia aiid hard* 
fo)i|;lit resistance — particularly amon^ oM tiine budget personnel. led 
to rituati/aiion, o\rrf()rniali2.ition, ami ovcrdocumcntation. Ini' of 
PI'U p.ipeiHork. cIogRing the chanueU of government comir n, in 

Some cases threatened the \ery capability for rational action tn . . was lup- 
pos(Nl to enhance.^ 

WW was initiated, as with mniiv other managerial tecliniqiies, in a burst of 
grjiifhnsc claims of hieakiluonghs and exaggerated application t.> irrelevant 
Sitiiatu>us. It has lieen pioneered by many tethni'cal specialists who— with little 
nnde: taiuling. less interest, and no experience in general r ianngeinent — tend to 
prop. »atc the "fallacy of management (or administration) tcchniral gadgctry."* 

In addition, tliose responsible for the introduction and use of PPB 
ns .1 new ni.in.if^cmcnt tool often fail to emphasize, or even sometimes 
ignore, one very important aspect of the system — that PPB must operate 
within the constraints of a politici! environment and therefore has im> 
plications for politics and policy making. In other words, PPB does not 
and cannot operate in a neutral, value-free environment. The PPB sys- 
tem is only .IS good as the political decision makers and the bureaucratic 
setting will allow it to be. 

Finally, aililed to the above problems is the fart that PPB has been 
caught in a jungle of verbiage and semantics. 

Into the older jargons of budgeting, at counting, and efficiency engineering have 
brcn mixed new terms from micro cionomics, systems engineering and business 
managrmnit . , . "S\stem," "output," "planning," and "programming" have 
become "fad words." used with a false sophistication that often masks narrow- 
mimled naivet^. In fact, there seems to be an unspoken "gentleman's agreement" 
that bauc tcrm^ nceil never be defined.' 

Indeed, PPB technicians aie becoming so absorbed in the process of 
implementiniX the various component elements of the system that they 
aie lo;in^ sight of the purpose of the system itself. What follows then, 
in this and the ensuing chapters, is an attempt to defme and describe 
PPB — its pui poses and its key conceptual elements. For without a firm 
grasp of these essentials, the prospects for proper implementation of the 
s)Steni remain dim. 

PPBS Defined 

It is critical to the understanding of PPB to establish from the out- 
set what the system is not as well as what it is. To begin with» PPB 
should not be considered a panacea for the present shortcomings of finan- 
cial planning and budgeting at the state and local levels. 

> Bertram M. Gross, "The New System Budgeting/' Public Administration Review, 
(March /April 1059), p. 115. 

^!bid,, p. 115 (part of which is quoted from United Nations Department of 
Economic and Sorial Affairs, Public Administration Branch, The Administration of 
Economic Dei'dnhmfnt PInnnin*'* Principles and Fallacies, United Nations, New 
York, 1966 [ST/TAO/M/52], p. 12) 

•Ibid., p. 115. 
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Secondly, it should not be coi.itnicd as an overwhelmingly com- 
plete system requiring sophisticated computer applications. Thirdly, it 
is not a system designed to ri place human judgment or political decision 
inakiiip^. 

Pl'U is, Iiowever, a tool or an instrument to help policy makers 
assi;^n priorities and allocate re^ourcei among competing activities. 
It foiiMitutcs .in attempt to rue^rate policy f(»nTiulation with budgetary 
resource allocation and to provide a means for regularly bringing sys- 
tematic analysis to bear on both of these crucial processes. 

In a very piaitical sense, PPB represents a lational means of fusing 
together fundamental concepts and technitpies that have been in use 
for ye:irs in i^overniiienial jwi isdiciions— planning, piogramining and 
budgeting. 

II. 

PROGRAMS AND PROGRAM STRUCTURES 

As a first step, PPB calls for a careful specification and analysis of 
basic program objectives in each major area of governmental activity. 
Within the context of PPB, *'a program is a package which encom- 
passes each and every one of the agency's efforts to achieve a particular 
objective or set of allied objectives."* If the objective were to provide 
for hii;hway safety, the program would be composed of all agency ac- 
tivities and expenditures put to that purpose. 

The use and meaning of the term "program" as part of PPB is 
different from its traditional usage. Before tlie introduction of PPB, 
the word pio^Kun was usoil to connote or describe functions, activities 
or disciplines. To illustrate, under the old usage of the term, such ac- 
tivities as '^pun basing," ''property management," "data processing," 
and other such functions ^verc called programs. This habit of charac- 
terizing what are essentially processes as programs persists even now, 
probably !)eraiise the new use of the term pro^rcm within a PPB system 
is still misunderstood. 

"Individual activities, functions, and professional disciplines," ac- 
cording to Samuel M. Green!:ouse, "are the veiy antitheses of programs 
in the PPBS sense."* As he points out: 

The whole l'»*nS idea is lo fanluate the drawing lORcihcr, the summation of 
all agency ff\t >(s to mcrt paitiiular ot))eiitves. so iliat Uic validity of each 
proj^rain may iC assessed in tciins of overall approach, dinien<iion. and costs 
and may he a,mpared with other competing programs, pntcntial or existing.* 

The development of a program structure is a prerequisite for the 
implementation of a PPB system in any agency, and the development of 

♦Saimul Cireciiho:i«.c. "The riaiMitng I'roRra'ntniin* Itiid(rrting *i\st<*m* Rationale. 

Langiiaf^e. and Idea Relationships " Public Administration ReVi^uf, (Dec. 1966) , p. 273. 
p. 273. 

^!hui . p 273. 
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a govcTtiment'wide program structure is bdieved by some observers to 
be a prerequisite for the realization of the full utility of PPB. 

A program structure is an output-oriented (this term is used inter- 
changeably with mission-oriented or objective-oriented) format which 
presents data on all of the operations and activities of an agency or de- 
partment in categories which reflect the agency's purposes and/or ob- 
jectives. In other words, agency programs v/hich have substantially the 
same bro.nl objectives are grouped together, md succinct headings 
which describe these objectives are applied to eacii grouping. 

riiesc oiitput'Oriciited categories, which together should reflect the 
total work of the agency, will then serve as a basic framework for plan- 
nini^, proi^ramming, and budgeting processes (including systematic an- 
dysis, reporting, multi ^ear forecasting of program outputs and costs, 
and evaluation of acconplishnient) and for relating these processes to 
ejch other A program itructure also should take into account the re- 
quiremeiits fo* facilitating accounting, informing the public, allocating 
resources, and decision making. 

Traditional budgetary approaches tended more or less inevitably to 
emphasize program inputs or resources requirements. Budget data were 
origan i zed by objects — personnel, compensation, travel, supplies, ma- 
terials, and other objects of ex[jenditure. In evaluating budget proposals 
a nitural indin.ition was to focus on the reasonableness of a proposed 
allocation I);*tv\'crn tlicse objects. A major purpose ol PPB is to overcome 
this indination and to assure that the budget process focuses on over- 
all progr.mi objectives and the alternative ways of meeting these ob- 
jectives. 

The fundamental standard of highlighting objectives was very 
adequately provided for in the Bureau of the Budget guidance to all 
federal a^cncic^s which were developing program structures after 1965. 
These guidelines are just as applicable to state and local governmental 
agencies. 

The Bureau of the Budget, while providing elementary guidance, 
left to the various agencies the basic dis'^retion as to how their respective 
piof;rani structures would be developed. The initial instructions (Octo- 
ber 12, 1965) from the Bureau to the agencies on their program struc- 
tures were limited to such considerations as the following: 

1. The proi;rani structure should be output-oriented and should 
present (lata on all the operations and activities of the agency in 
categories which reflect the agenry*s end purpose or objectives. 

2. It may be desiiable to have the basic program categories cut 
across bureau lines to facilitate comparisons and suggest possible 
trade-oils among elements which are close substitutes. It is desir- 
able to develop pro^^ram formats which facilitate comparisons 
across agency lines. 

3. To facilitate top-level review, the number of program categories 
should be limited. For example, a cabinet department should 
normally have fewer than 15 progiam categories. Agencies were 
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ndvisc;! by lUc Bureau in April 1968 that an agency generally 
should have I)eiwcen five and ten categories. 
4 Pro«;rani (.itc'i^orics and snlu .itegones should noi be restricted by 
tlie piesent appropriation pattern or budgei activity structure. 

As f;o,ds, ol Vctivcs and piiorities of agencies shift with time and 
circuiuMriiues, ii may be necessary for PPji program structures to re- 
Hert tlicse tliaiigcs if suth structures are to be an aid in making resources 
allocation decisions. 

Structure ond Agency Orgonizotion 

Uuieau of tlie liudget guidaiiLC to the n!?;encies in 1965 discussed 
the qiK'siioii of the reIaiionshi|) of the agency program structures to 
their orgaui/.uion.d structures. 

1 Ik'v iiulicated tliat it did uot necessarily follow that those agencies 
whosL' pio^rain categories closely resembled their organi/aiional struc- 
luus had uoL pioperly structured their |)rogram caret;oiies t that an 
agency whose program categories cut across onvinizational lines had a 
Ix'ttei pio",i ini sirnciure. A close parallel between program categories 
aihl oigaiii/aiional units may simply reflect the fact that an agency's 
or{»aiii/ati(>n iKfore introduction of PPli followed program Vines in a 
way whidi seemed most useful to tlie agency's decision makers. 

It is impoiiam to remembei ih.i^ a purpose of PPB is to provide 
categoiies of piograms which should I)e considered simultaneously when 
major |)i(v;ranmK'iiic decisions are made. 

To illnsiiaie, the ()l)icclivL' of an inieicil\ highway p»o'4)ani l^ not 
to buiU! higliwayj». Highways are usefid only as they serve a Iiigher 
objeiiive, namely, transporting peo|)le and goods effectively, efficiently 
and safely. Once th's is accepted as an objective, it becomes possible to 
anal\/e and to determine from among alternative programs that one 
whi(!i provides the most effective and efficient means of achieving the 
Mated ohji'dive SliU fnithei, cm a ' ir;.;ei sca!e, i( bc(oni"N possible to 
analy/e aviation, railroads and higliwa^^ to deteimine ihn most ef- 
K'dive network of transiwriaiion. But so hm*"; as we think of the ultimate 
objcdive of a roads or highway program as simple laying comiete, this 
coinpaiison of alteinaiive progianis (or alternative transportation sys- 
lenis) IS impossible. 

At fhe same lime, while we want to view cur objectives broadly, 
u • are wot helped at all by slating them too broadly. Iligliways or 
transportation, for example, may coiuribute to the "(;o*u(^ life/' but 
to lake ttii. as our sole stated objective does not te'l us auMhing useful 
about ilie dcsiiable rate of highway or road bnili'iiig, the ibaracier of 
the rcxids, iheii hxaiions or even their rehiionsh ps lo otiier elements 
of oui iianspouaiion s\stv,m. In the case of highw'..vs, we want a spc( i- 
hcaiion of ob|e( lives broader than "laying concrete" but narrower than 
"ptoviding for the good life." 

In fad, iheie is a constant interaction between tbe decision process 
and our knowledge of oar true objectives. Often, the more we learn 
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nbout how to rcich an objective, the more clearly we begin to under- 
stand the objective' itself. 

What follows is an example of n program structure for a State 
Highway Safety Program Area. The following fonuulation also would 
be applicable to ihc problem of highway safety at levels of govern- 
ment other than the stnte \c\c\. In urban areas, the pedestrian safety 
aspect of traffic safety is likely to be sufficiently larger; hence an addi* 
tional program category covering pedestrian safety should be included. 

Context for the Stote Highwoy Sofety Progrom^ 

Objectives for Highway Safety 

W'c ha\e netted to examine one facet of transportation, highway safety. A 
tcntati\e grntral oh|eiti\e for the l ighway safety program would be: 
— the ledutdnti of \oss of hfe, uicidente and seventy of injury, and loss of 
piofH'rt> due to highuay accidents. 

W'c inii^t cniphasi/e jgaiii that this ohjectne cannot be pursued in a vacuum. 
Pro^tcss touatd thr uhje(tivc of highuj) .safety must he balanced against ptog- 
rcss tou.ird other, possibly conflicting, objectives in transportation and related 
are.K . irlocaim^ rcMilrnts of an area through which a new, more safely* 
designed hti^hway netivork is to run) . 

In sttucturing a framework for the plannt.ig of highway safety, we choose to 
break down the total program area into <i\ major categories. (See Table I for 
the total program structure.) 'I he hrst thice of these are concerned with pre* 
ventioii of accidents through programs rdatitig to (1) the driver. (2) the vehicle, 
and (^) thr system of highways (or more hroadly, the environment in which 
the driver and vchitle operate). The fourth major category is concerned with 
rrdiinng the (onsctjucuces of those highivav accidents that cannot be prevented. 
1 he fifth and sixth raiegor'es cover research, planning and evaluation and 
suppfutivc services respeciivelv. Otir initial formulation of the problem assiimei 
that the cliaracierisiics of each of the components of the motor vehicle trans* 
portat'on s\>lrui taken separately have an effect on progress toward the goal 
of htghv\av safety. In each of ihe^r areas ultimately we intend through analysis 
to obtain Inciter information on what the state can tlo to influence safety. 

In this effort, it is recognized that the «tJte alreadv does much through such 
activities as the enactment and enforcement of traffic laws, encouragement of 
driver tunning, exanunation of driver skills, and promotion of safely campaigns. 
Ill the long mil. the use of planning programming budgeting is intended to pro- 
mote anal VMS of those activthes in order to plan a balanced program directed 
touard efTective highway «afetv within the objectives of a good transportation 
svstem. Our goal is to gai « insight into where new programs should be imple* 
mented. where programs should be improved or expanded, and where they 
should be reduced or eh'minated. 

TThe example of Highway Safety Structure is to be found in the following source: 
^ate- Local Finances Project: Planninf^-Prof^amming'Budgeting for City, State, Countf 
bjectxves, PPB Note 10, George Washington University. Washington. D. C, 1908» 
p. 2 4. 

Italics are used to denote this author's addition. 
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TABLE I 



PROGRAM STRUCTURE FOR HIGHWAY SAFETY 



A. ^fain(cnancc/Imp^ovcmcn( of Driver Quality 

1. Proficiency and Physical Capacity 

a. Minimum Standards 

b. Improvement 

2. Performance of Qualified Drivers 

a. Minimum Standards 

b. Improvement 

B. Maintenance/Improvement of Vehicle Safety Characteristics 

1. Minimum Standards 

2. Improvement 

C. Maintenance /Improvement of Highway System Safety Characteristics 

1. Elimination of Hazards in Design 

2. Elimination and/or Control of Hazardous Locations 

3. Elnnination and/or Control of Temporary Hazards 

D. Post-Accident Protection 

1. Veliiclc Protective Characteristics 

2. Emcigency Services 

E. Research, Planning, and Evaluation 
P. Administration and Support 

Soujce: State-Local finances Project, PPB Note 10, p. 3. 

Viewing the sanu PROGRAM AREA—Highway Safety— from a 
local government perspective, it might be tied in largely with the activi- 
ties of the Public Works Department and possibiy with some input 
the Polite Department. Within this context, a program structure for a 
Department of Public Works might have as a PROGRAM AREA— 
Highway ^afrty. This program can also be broken down to include 
specific activities which are being performed to support it. Such ac- 
tivities .ire called program ELEMENTS (e.g., Highway Construction 
and Re]).iir, Highway Maintenance, etc.). ELEMENTS can finally be 
broken ilown into SUR ELEMENTS such as Street Sweeping, Seal 
Coating, etc. The following chart depicts a typical program structure 
for one program area of a local Department of Public Works, 



PROGRAM STRUCTURE 

Ittghwjy Safety 



EUments: 



llichwav Consir. 11ig}iway 
1^ Repair Maintenance 



Structural 
Design 



Drainage 



Sub- Elements' 



Seal 

Coating 



Street 
Sweeping 



Snow Removal. Emergency 
Ice Control Repairt 
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A Government-Wide Program Structure 

Wliile .ilmost all the major federal aj^ciuies have adopted profp-am 
strrutiires to facilitate their own resource allotPtioii decisions, a govcrn- 
nient wide siiiirfiirc has not bc^n created. A goveinmcnt-widc structure 
woiiM presuni.ihly provide a framework for program trac!c ofTs across 
agencies, just as an individual agency's structure provides a framework 
for such trideoffs across flie org.nii/ational subunits of that agency. 

Theie are clifFiciilties. however, in creating a government-wide 
program structure. First and foremost, tiiere are hkely to be incon- 
sisteucies amoug the program structures created by the different agencies. 
Such differences are readily apparent in relatively simple matters such 
as the si/e of individual agency categories, nomenclature, and func- 
tional classifications. These difficulties are likely to be apparent when 
an attempt is made to combine categories and subcaiegories across 
agency lines. 

Thus, although a government wide program structure is an attrac- 
tive goal, tluMe are numerous obstacles to its creation. These obstacles 
involve practical considerations of agency organization, information 
s>stenis. and ptogram inferdeiK-ndciicies. The costs of overcoming some 
of these obstacles might exceed the benefits which would be gained. 

Summary 

The pnipose of this part of the PPB operation is to force govern- 
mental a^^encies to stand back from their particular fimctional activities 
and tc) look .u their b.isir objectives; what are they really trying to ac- 
complish and what alternative means are available for the accomplish- 
ment of those objectives? 

All other considerations in the cieation of a piograni structure 
derive from the fiuidamental pur|)ose of the structure, as stated above. 
It can be said, for example, that all fimctions and activities of an agency 
shoidd be encompassed by the program structure regardless of the or- 
g.ini/ational placement. This is clearly a necessity if the resource alloca- 
tion purpose is to be achieved. BevcMid such elementary guidance, how- 
ever, there is latitude for considerable disagreement as to what might be 
appropriate standards for an agency's program structure. 



in. 

AGENCY POLICIES 

It is possible for agencies to have effective and efficient manage- 
ment systems, such as the WE system, without written policies. How- 
ever, the relative formalism which is an essential ingredient of the PPB 
system makes it desirable for agencies to have certain of their basic poii. 
cies made explicit in written form. In jurisdictions where PPB recponsi* 
bilities are decentralized and analyses are made at various organizational 
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levels ilir (.ISC for wriMcii ^)oli(ir^ and piocrdurcs is siron^cr llinii in 
jiiMs iu hoiis ulu'ic iiMhtu.il st.Hfs MC siiitll and rciitr«di7cd. 

TIio Irs|)()^^d)iIilv for llic dcvclopnu nl .iiid llic use of PPB !>\Mcnis 
sln)ii!il rest v,\i\\ ihc head of vmU n;L;cii(y and or llie rliicf executive. 
Ai^ctu \ heads should l.ikc siuh nrtioii as is iiccTssir) lo iiisnrc lhal line 
managers pariiripatc in ihe opcialioii of ihe PPB sysiem. 

Wnt^cn Agency Policies 

l lic pMrpusc of written j^nidinuo on PPB mauers is lo convey im- 
portant policy and pro(cduial decisions tliroiigliout the entire jurisdic- 
tion. When tliis is done (-([( ( tivcly it c iihrinces the quality and uniformity 
of the an.ihsis piocess, allowing more direct comparability of analyses 
made by ddhrcnt analysts at dillercnt times. Certain matters, which 
arc disdisscd helow, are so basic that all ai^encies should be expected to 
have written guidance pertaining to them: 

1. guidance on major PPB (h)CMments: 

2. guidance on enviioinneiital .issum[)tions: 

3. guidance on analytical nutters; 

4. dociunentation recpiiied for PPB studies. 

The PPB Cycle 

The activities wiihin the goveinineutal agencies associated witli 
the pciforni.uur of PPB responsibilities foUow a cyclical pattern which 
is repeated aininaliy in connection with the on,'^oiiig processes of plan- 
ning, programming, and budgeting. While these activities vary in some 
particulars among the agen(ic*s th"v are identical in i!Ti;,"^r»int re<;;>ect5 
as to time and |>erfc)rmance. That is to say, most agencies prodtice cer- 
tain information and clocumeutatiun at about the same time in the 
PPB cycle. 

The Major PPB Documents 

.\ cl.sMiptif)U (ti the .MiMMil IM*r» cstle iiuisi uetessjiilv refei to the 
three u>.ij<>r types of clocunieuis produced by the PPB system. 

(1) The Multi Year Ptopam arul Finaucial Plan (PFP) presents 
in tjbul.ii foini.atid Un a peiioci ol seveial )e,irs, ruitiMcnt dm relating 
lo the outputs, costs and financing of agency programs. This data is 
usii tMy prc^senled in a set of tables that lellect ciiticd dec isuuis lelative 
to agency progums The oiupnts ami costs aie slwm'u t'*r cu^ p\n^\:\:n 
and program element (grouped in terms of the piograin strnc m*^"^ for 
each yeai of the planning f)Criod covered by the PFP — generally the 
fiscal year just past, the cuirent hscal year, the next fiscal year, and at 
least four future years. Projections for the yeiirs beyond the next budget 
year aie included primarily to show the future implications of current 
and past decisions. Such projections iirc not designed to predict com- 
prehensively future budget totals for agencies or for major programs. 
The PFP slionid be revised as necessary for use uithin the .igcncy to 
reflect major changes in the program p!ans taking place. 

PPB puts heavy stress on future planning and programming. i.e.« 
outlining a program of action in each major area of governmental ac- 
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livity for the next five or ten years. One cinnot ailiiress the problems 
t Kit face society and governments in terms of what can be done in a 
s iiglc liscal year. A reasonable ilec ision making process must, therefore, 
fTovide the decision maker with a perspective larger than the next fiscal 
year. 

It should be understood, however, that the future years' part of the 
plan is noi considered a firm decision or comriu- ?nt. except where 
icrt.iin kinds of current decisions bind governmcii s to future years* 
€jntlavs. l iie I'FP is the document or tool whidi serves as an aid or 
guide to such future planning. (Table II is a generalized diagram of 
iliis cycle.) 

(2) Program Memotanda (i'M's) are prepared annually on major 
lisuci coiiltonsing an agency. PM's are often prepared by agencies for 
each of their jTogram categories. However, in pi.ictice. a PM may cover 
only p:irt of a program category or cut across several program categories. 
PM's therefore do not necessarily cover an agency's entire program. 

A I'M is intended to show, in the space of about twenty pages or 
less, what choices among .ilier?iati\e programs an agency head has made, 
why they ueic made, the major program recommendations of the 
agency fur i!ie upcoming budget, and the strategy underlying those 
pio^ram recoinmend.itions. In short, it is intended to integrate the 
objectives of the agency .program with specific decisi(ms made on pro- 
gr.ini issues for the budget year. 

(3) Speaai Analytical Studies (SAS's) are prepared to provide the 
aii.il>tual gionndwoik for the deci>ions lellected in liie PM s. A study 
may tovir .1 specific aspect of a pronraiii category or may cut across pro- 
gr.nn c.itegoiy lines. Larh is intended to provide the agency head and 
ilic (hief exeiiitive with information for making decisions among the 
alt( rn.itive ways of achieving piogram objectives. There is no established 
format or length lor these studies. 

Guidonce on Environmental Assumptions 

Program mcmoraiula and special analytical studies may deal with 
a variety of types of information such as expected growth in the total 
or in segments of the population, trends in earnings and employment, 
and economic and educational growth patterns. Assumptions made 
concerning these and other external environmental matters can be very 
basic to the hnal conclusions that arc drawn. 

Enviroiiiiiental assumptions may also be of the internal type; for 
example, they nny concern an agency's organization, its staffing and 
irainmg or its polities an;! procedures. Assumptions of this type may. 
in p.irtuular analyses, he 110 less significant than assumptions concerning 
the agency's external environment. 

Guidonce on Analytical Matters 

Analytical studies should disclose which methods of analysis were 
utilized. In particular, they should comment on whether sensitivity 
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analyses were iii;ide and tlic extent lo which second.iry ;iiu! indiiect costs 
and liciicfiis were considered or not considered in the analysis. 

Sciisiiivity .uialysis rcfeis to the determination of how sensitive 
anahiK il lesnlis .ind ccinchisions aie to the assumptions ni.idc or the 
data nsi'd in .in an.ilysis. I)ecisi(»n iii.ikers sfiould he maile .iwaie of tlie 
nii|)iii ili.ii ihe .ilteiii.ttive .in.d^iK.il .issumpiions h.ive on the analyses 
iiiii (on( Itisidiis picseined to (Ik in foi lonsideration. Unless (his is done 
both sNMcin UK.dlv and ex|ilici(ly, (lieie is a iisk that decision makers will 
not have ihe peisjiectivc they nted to piopeily cvahiaje analyiical con- 
clusions. 

In nianv analyses it may he appiopiiaie to c^Jiisidei. th Mij^h not 
necess.uilv («> (|ii.Hiiily, sccondaiy and indiu'(t costs and hi uhis. In 
^;eneril irnns. these aie (t)sis .nid hmefils wlndi ilo not an nie directly 
to the piniMiy ai^ciKy oi pioi^i.tm l)enefi( iai\. For example, an a<;ency 
pi())((l lelaied to con^ei vaiion may he ol primaiy heiulit (o iarmers: 
houi\(!. il iii.iy jImi be of some benefit to the ^eneial public because 
of lecft Minna! nsc ^ ih.it can be associated with the projed. The j^eneral 
piil»lu !); iu'!as may in tins paiticnlai lase be considered seondary bcne- 
lus. Wbeie Sicondiry and iiulnect iKiiefits and costs a;e s. rjiihcant to 
in analvsis. tluy s!iould be commeiued on. 

Ill an.ilvses uliiih make use of estnnated infoim itioji uhidi is not 
etnuelv veiifialih- oi ^nIikIi may not be pietise, the t\-,\ <»f inucurao* 
slionid be poiiueil out. • IJi'der snc Ii ( ik nnistances. the lalvsis should 
nuoipoiaie intoimation uhith ^\(Mild tlaiify to tlie de< isi ;«i niaker the 
risk ol ei!o! iidieient in the (stimaies, Unless the dei ision m iVer is 
made auaie oi mu !i lisks. Ins p(is])e(ii\( on tlie aiialyiu il c/Mchi^ions 
may be distoi led 

Documentation Required for PPB Studies 

Ihe extent of dociimentaiy support for WW reports and analyses 
u ill depend on i!»e ( omp!e\ity of ilic piobiem area. The d'u nmentaiion 
sl-onlil be snilitjenily complete (o insuic that the data soniees. assiimp 
tions and tednmpies einjdoyed (an be comprehended by otlitr ai:ilvsts 
without the necessity of (oiisiiliing ihr nithor. Problems inv(»lvin;^ turn- 
over oi p;*is )M.iel, tlie failiiii'; of inemoiy, and tlie inefficiency involved 
ill .uiempiinrr to refonstrnrt an analysis (when nercss.iry) cm be mini- 
mi/ed by :»ile(|uate doc nmentaiion. All agencies should give spi'cifie 
consulei moil lo this problem aiea and to the potenti.il advanlaacs of 
having written instructions uliuh deseuhe the documentation required. 
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IV. 

OBJECTIVES, OUTPUT AND ANALYSES 



I he PPB system requires that the chief executive and his staff per- 
form sever il t.isks that generally ha\c not been associated with conven- 
tional biulgetiiig systems. 

1 hey should analyze, insofar as possible, die output of a given pro- 
gram in terms of the objectives as specified within the program structure. 
Again, in the case of highways, the primary question should not be how 
many mdes of concrete are laid, \fore fundamental considerations 
would include: what the progiam produces in terms of swifter, safer, Icsy 
congested tra\el; how many hours of travel time are eliminated; and 
how many accidents arc prevented. 

In PPBS language, an output lias all of the following properties:' 

— It is a product (cithei a gooci or a service). 

—It is J tangible outgrowth of a particular program (i.e.. it is the 

result of a calculated program effort). 
—It is the sort of product which can be appropriately singled out 

as an indicator of piogiam results. 
—It i> (tinsideicd In t!ic *it;cn(y ;is satisfying an explicit objective 

or related set of objectives. 

In addition, the PPH staiT should develop measurements of the toul 
costs of the program, both direct and indirect, not just for one year, 
but for at least several years ahead. To illustrate, in deciding to build 
a road or highway tliey must take into account not only the construction 
costs, but also, in a qualit.iMve sense, the effects of such a road on the 
area through which it is to run. 

There should be an analysis of alternative means of achieving, at 
the least cost, the objectives as specified in the program structure. 

llliislrQfion 

COST KFFFCriVENESS Cff ART 
1100.000 

EXPENDITURES 75,000 A 

50.000 C 

n 

25,000 D 



012S456789 10 
EFFECnVENESS GAUGE 

A. Emergency Repairs C. Snow Removal. Ice Control 

B. Street Sweeping D. Seal Coa.ing 

'Samuel Greenhouse. Op. Cit,, p. 274. 
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Ihc Injxalieiicil chiirt shown .ilxnc depicts the relative impact of 
vjrioiis suh elements which comprise Highway Maintenance. For ex- 
ample, the ie.ulcr will note iIkii the imiiiicij)aliiy expemleu approxi- 
in.urly $75.0(V) on its tmeigeiicy Repairs activity (point A on the chart) 
foi whidi It received a rel.iiivcly insignificant return (,5 on the effective- 
ness iMu^c). On the olhn h.ind. Seal Co.iiing (point I)) produced a 
suhM.tniMily i^reairr I)ciiefit (HO on the eircctiveiicss ^;au-e) at a much 
\o\sci (ost (a pproMinaiely 523,000). This somewhat snnplified compari- 
suji M!-: ;(Ms ihc nm! lo reexamine the respective allocations for these 
su!) t'lcni 'iif . 

In ass. >^m^r tiir impart of \aiii)ii^ alicin.itivc adiMiics, the chief 
(Aciiit.vc nIiuhIiI he ((Mueinn! \Mih the icl.iiionshiji l)eI\^(•(•n Ili<rlnvay 
M.nnun.ituc .ind other par.illcl activities which suppoit the Hiehway 
.Vifci> I'lo-r.mi. (Sre page 13.) SpecinI analytical studies might reveal 
tiiat wlnle Siiou RcmiovjI shikIs up well under .1 cost ( ([cxtivciuss trst. 
It rotild he piodiu int; d.iin.ii^cd ( uihsionrs .ind thus would require 
umh icNviiv cNpciidnuies in \\h- llii'.hu.iy Consiruciion and Repair area. 

l.i^ ujNC, ;;!(Mtn- usoUKcs expended for the inst,dl:ition of surface 
ni snhMiil.Kc (h.MniL;c LkiIiucs iii.,y icduce the incidence of fio^t henvcs, 
wjshiiiiis .iiid potholes, ilnis dccre.ising ihe k-soumcs rccniired jor Emcr- 
gcMuv Siuci Rep.iiis. 

Use of Anolysis 

Anihsis IS A method of iiivesiig.ition by which a sohm'nn to a com- 
plex j>ioMeni is sought through the sepaiaiion ni the prohlem into 
snuplei, iMoie underst.mdahle cleiiienis. Then, hy studv of the hehavior 
and intei.uiion of liiese elements, a hetter iiiidersiaiiding of the complex 
pri>hk!n is <^Mi,ic(I. As a reasoned approach to hi<^hly complicated prol> 
h im (»f (hoKc. jnaiysis can provide agency decision makers with a more 
r.KKMi i! h.isis for ni.iking such choices. 

Requirements for Anolysis in Mcosuring Output 

Output incMsnres arc used hy agencies to quantify program results 
in order to: 

1. monitor progiess towards achievement of agency or program 
goals, and 

2. plan cuircni and futuic program benefits in terms of resource 
requirements. 

Output niejsnres typically represent the things for which agency 
personnel are held nccouniahle and arc expressed in work load units such 
as nuinher of (.ises, grants, actions; as agency end products such as 
nnmbei of miles (roads, highways, etc.); as people (assisted, in school, 
etc.): and in dollar value of output. 

These outputs do not directly measure the results of the programs in 
terms of henelits jiroduced (»r ca[).d)iliiies iitfained. and ihev cannot be 
diret tly usjd .is measures of program effectiveness. They may be of value, 
however, in evaluating the efri( iency of organizational units. Without a 
link between output measures and measures of benefit or effectiveness, 
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the use of output measures may be self defeating in that the quality of 
results may be overlooked in attempts to meet or exceed stated quanti- 
tative goals. 

Some efforts li.ive been made to link \i'ork outputs to measures of 
the ultimate benefit desired. To the extern this can be accomplished, 
cost'benefit studies can focus directly on the choice of alternative pro- 
gram levels in terms of output measures. 

In determiniiii; and/or evaluating output measures, program anal- 
ysts should ask the following questions: 

1. Have the output me.isures being used been related to incisures 
of expected program effectiveness or benefits? For what pro- 
grain elements? 

2. To uliat extent is information on actual program outputs (or 
effectiveness or benefits) f>eing collected and documented? 

3. Spcrifu.illy, what use is being made of these data by manage- 
ment, analysts and line agencies? 

Systems Analysis 

Systems aii.ilvsis does not have to be and is not coextensive with 
quantitative analysis. Sv stems analysis serves only as an aid to policy 
debate. Too often these debates revolve around a simple list of pros 
and cons. I licse often retnid the progress of the debate since partici- 
pants simply repeat their original positions in different words. Systems 
analysis is designed to improve this process by: 

1. uiicoveiing the irrelevant issues; 

2. identifying the specific assumptions and factual bases upon whfch 
alternative reconniiendations rest; and 

5. tracing out the knowablc consequences and costs of each alterna- 
tive 

Uy this means, systematic analysis is designed to narrow the debate, 
to focus it on the iin|>ortaiit issues, and to separate those points abotit 
which tfic judgments of reasonable men can (lisagree from those wliith 
are demonstrably true or false. 

Such analysis often involves quantitative estimates Most of our 
decisions — in fact all of our budgetary decisions — involve quantitative 
considerations. For example, consider the question of bow many doc- 
tors to train and how much state aid to give to out of sfate medical 
schools for training local students. This question can be debated sim- 
ply in terms of arguing more or less budget dollars for the program. 
Alternatively, we can calculate the current and projected ratios of doc- 
tors to the population, examine the relationship l>etween the doctor/ 
population ratio and various indices of health, review the distribution 
of doctors throughout the state, estimate the costs of training doctors, 
and analy7e a host of similar factors. We cannot, of course, measure 
precisely the advantages to be gained from a program of state aid to 
out-of-state medical Khools, nor can we account for all of the costs. 
BtK we can isolate, in quantitative form, a number of key elements 
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involved in the program. The debate then can proceed in terms of 
weighing' f.iirly specifically the acjva itjges the state gains from alterna- 
tive iiuic.ibcs in the supply of ilociors against the costs of achieving 
eadi alternative. 

Il.mdled properly, a well coiistnicted numerical estimate can be 
uorth a tlious.md words, and PPB seeks to encourage quantitative esti- 
mate^ as p.tri ul the systematic analysis of budgetary issues. This, how- 
ever, does iu)i mean that cjuaiuitative estimates are the only elements 
ol s\sinii.iiu .iii.d)sis, the latter is far broader than the former. Human 
factors and a decision's intangible elements, which tend to defy measure- 
ment, must not be ignored; but that which can be reasonably meas- 
ured slumid be measured. 

Ill other words, systems analysis is merely good analysis and is not 
sometliing peculiar to a PPli svstem. Moreover, it is not necessarily 
synoii>iiioiis with computerization or the use of statistics. 



V. 

STAFFING AND MANPOWER 

Some of the responsibilities carried out by PPB staffs in large gov- 
ernmental jurisdictions will have to be carried out in small jurisdictions 
by existing personnel, in the absence of the more formal PPB system 
and /or spccific.tlly designated staffs, Thciefore, the staffs tJ^ it me ^iven 
PPB lesponsibiliiies cannot in all cases be considered as additional staff 
solely because ol the existence of the system. Presumably, much of the 
an. d\ tied effoits i elated to siith matteis as cost, prf)gr.im beiierus, effec- 
tiveness, ioeiuifu ation of meainni^ful alternatives, .lud p! inniufr esti- 
m.ues (v^!n^h .11 e some of the majoi areas in which PPB staffs liaVe an 
inleiest> will have )>een in existence piior to the iniiodu( tif)n of PPB 
a'^f! sitnuld eontnuie even without the formal system. 

Orgonizatianal Lacotian 

I he chief executive ai d /or Ins ngeiicy heads should take such action 
as IS iie(ess.ny lo nisme that line m.ui.i^aMs participate in the opeiation 
of the svstem .ni<l that they have sufiicient lesources to insure their 
p.trti( ip.ition in the development of progiam memoranda and other 
documents lelated to the PPB system. 

PPB stalls can be set up at two levels within ihe orenni/ational 
hier.'iuhv: a stall at a (entral level repoiting either to a diief executive 
or his disi^nee, and peisounel at the agency or department level leport- 
ing tf) :\n a«;en(y head or his desin;!iee. The si/e and 01 gaui/aticmal 
locaiinii of the staff will he a fuiutKMi of the si/e of the s^'ivue as well 
as the v.uicty and rf)mplexitv of the [)iogiams tliat it carries on. How- 
ever, a woid of caution is m ouler; for PPB to be successful, those 
iiuhviduals vvlio have PPB respoiist dites must have direct access 
to high-level decision makers. 
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Nature of PPB Work 

The next question to be answered is what type of work is under- 
taken by PPB staffs. In this regard, it mig^lt be instructive to review a 
U. S. General Accounting Office survey which was conducted as part of 
its study of the implementation of PPB in the federal government. It 
seems clear on the basis of the information provided that PPB staffs in 
both the Department of Defense and the civilian agencies speud a sig- 
nificant .imouiit of their PPB time on matters related to program out- 
puts or dfcctivcncss. The infoiiii.ition provided also indicates that pio- 
cedural matters have taken up about as much of these staffs* PPB time 
percent) as lias their analysis of program costs (29.6 percent). The 
following' tabula! ion shows the percentage of total PPB time spent in 
several types of PPB work by staffs at all levels in the ZO agencies." 
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Sources of Supply 

The possible sources of supply for PPB staffs depend upon the par- 
ticular firr iinistances within the jurisdiction. Manpower sources can be 
found both externally ;.nd internally. External manpower consists of 
those individuals or groups of individuals who do not work for that par- 
ticular poveinmentiil jurisdiction on a full-time basis but who could be 
called in to piovide expertise in the PPB area. These would include 
the follovving:'<^ 

a) university faculty members, i.e., faculty of schools of public and 
business administration, economics, urban planning, etc.; 

b) business firms with sizable analysis staffs; 

c) federal personnel with PPB experience; 

d) outside consultants. 

Experience in administration or various kinds of systematic analysis 
is not necessarily an essential requirement for personnel hired in con- 
nection with the deveL^)ment of PPB. Jurisdictions cnn and should 
consider for employment, at junior and mid-level positions, recent col- 
lege graduates with concentrations in related and relevant fields of study. 

Where jurisdictions face budget limtiations on salary levels which 
tend to reduce recruitment possibilities, various ad hoc contractual ar- 

»U. S. Gvnrral Accounting OfTicc. Surt'fy of Piofrress m ImpUmentinf^ tfte Planning- 
Profframmttig'Ifudeetinfr Syitem in Executive Ai'rncies, Report to the Conffress. lulr 
1969. p. 46. » J 7 

^^State-local Finances Project, Op Cit , PPB Note 4, p. 9. 
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ranrcnieiits can be worked out with colleges, universities, and research 
and coiisuiiiiig firms. These org:ini7aiions oiTer capable i>ersonncI with 
the kind of specialized expertise that is needed to implement a PPB 
system. Sudi personnel generally are retained on a full-time, but tem- 
porary basis, 

However, in opting for this type of temporary arrangement, junV 
di( lions should not overlook the long-term necessity of developing an 
ill-house stall capability in TPB. While outside assistance may provide a 
healthy nili'Njon of new expertise and insight into local problems, each 
juiisiiu tioii also should look inward for the needed skills and stalf poten- 
tial. Ihcie is no substitute for llie familiarity with on^oiii^^ profi;rams 
and iiiteiriil problems that can be found among existing personnel. 

Attain, l! - type of arrangement that a particular governmental 
jurisdif lion decides upon Hill he contingent upon its own estimates of 
us needs as opposed to its available resources. 



VI. 

PROBLEMS IN IMPLEMENTATION 

Desi)iie ilie fact that' PPH olfeis a valuable tool aimed toward the 
improvement of the detision-uiaking process, there a\c certain problems 
inlieient in the piocess wliirh make this sy.stem dillicult to implement, 
fully and ellertively. To begin with, there is the problem of agency 
definuion of objectives. Determination and implementation of objec- 
tives aie basic steps in any PTB system. Vet, theie aie government pro- 
t^Tanis in which tiieie has been a conscious rcirciion of specific objectives 
or pro;; am puipose dennitions fames Wilscm, vviitmg in a Nation of 
(litirs, siaics that one of the basic pioblcms allecting policy foimulaiion 
and (levelnpuient in the aiea ol iiiban pioblems is that we do not know 
what it IS ill at we are tiying to acconu)lish." 

To iMusUale, the oiignial fcdeial \fodel C!ities legislalKm nowhere 
s,\)s what IS to be done. In oilier woids, tlieie seems to have been a con- 
st loiis (IfdsKui iiiaile iliat the best appioach to legislaiinc^ for uiban 
piobU'iiis IS the expeimieiua! appioacli. Actording to foiincr Sccietary 
of IIUl) Robert W eaver, the Model Caties progiaiu sliould include new 
and iiua';iMaHve pioposais It siiouIJ piovide an opporuinily to expcri- 
nieiil and should be a laboiatoiy loi testing and rchning new and better 
methods foi niipioving the cpiality of urban life.** 

It seems appaieni that \Mthin tiic Iramcwoik of the new conceptual 
»>//>]f/, |>. 10. 

' •[.iiiits WjImhi, ' riit* U.M oil CjlK's, " A Nation of Cities, edited by Robfrl 
(,<>Mw. I (CfniJ^o Kami M<\n!l>, l'>08) , p 18. 

I'Stf lyuU lny\ilt yit ()\)\ft's and Hepaytmenl of Ilotisin^ and Urban Devrlopment 
^I'firof ttdtmni for I'fh^, Ufou' Sub roiHtnittcc of ComniiUce on Appropria- 

lions, -JOL?, pf> IJ'^O 250, 323. 
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a])|)r()acli to iiihnii problem solving, jgcndps will find it most dilTicuIl 
to (ItTiiie objectives. 

A second problem exists with repaid to fedeial goveriiinenia! pro- 
grams. The categorical graiit-iii-ai(! inbibits the development of program 
objectives at tlie state ar.d local levels. To be eligible to receive such 
grants, state and local govermiienta! jui isdiclions must adliero to 
federally—determined objertives oi forfeit such aid as might be available. 
As a practical matter, any federal grant "with strings attadied" dccieascs 
and limits local f overnineiits' abilities to establish piiorities and deter- 
mine ol)jccti\es (which are impoitaiit aspects of PPJi). It does this by 
enticing state and local tinits of government into allocating resources 
for [)rc)grains for wliicli such federal aid is available on a niatdiing basis. 

Ihc graiit-in aid piograin distoits the clFective iin])lenient ilion of 
rPH in stdl anoihcr manner. The WW system is based on the concept 
of the latioinl allocation of scarce lesources within ceHain hiidi^'etaiy 
constraints. However, a^ a result of t!ie grant-in-aid pioj^rams, certain 
state and local [\sca\ outlays are fixed by law or otherwise relatively 
uncoiitiollable through the budget piocess. Additionallv. in ininv other 
progi.mi areas cmtlays aie also fixed by law. Within the fi.imework of a 
rPB sNsteni, these allocations haidly icpiesent a conscious choice among 
|)rc)grani alternatives. 

An achlitional leciniiemeiit of the system calls for s>stcina ic anahsis 
of possible altc'inatne objectives and programs to meet these ol)jeiti\es. 
Mow e ver, according to William Gorh.un, foimerly of the Dcpaitmntt of 
Health, luhuaiion, and Welfare, systematic anal)sis cannot pro\ ide a 
great deal of assistance in making choices across ni.ijoi program areas 
(eg., health vs. trans])oi tation) because there is no loinmon denominator 
for coni]>aiiiig the \alnes of different ])iogiains.^* 

A third problem wliich makes it most difficult to obtain informaticm 
regardin^r [he sj)eciric impact of ])iogiains is the* de finitional pioblein— 
i.e., it is most cldficnlt to define ami nieasiiie oiiijHit and or effective- 
ness. According to (iorliam and othets, inati> piograins aie intended to 
affect future generations (eg., a diildren's ])iogiam) thereby making 
immediate eflectiveness evaluation a moot cpiestioii.*' Gorham also 
Miggests that progtams fieqticiitly luxe multiple objetiive.s, and the 
criteria for measureir.ent are "diflerent and non-achlable."»« 

As an illustiation. we might Icjok at one of our principal domestic 
concerns— the pioblein of poveity. George A. Shipman has suggested 
that a systematic approach to this problem might center arouncrihree 
essential cpiestions: What is the problem of poverty? What government 
action will alleviate poxeity? How can the eflectiveness of such action 
be measnied?^' 

^♦William Gorham. "Shaipcning the Knife that Cuts the Pic/' Public Adminis- 
tratton Hevtew, (May/June 1968), p. 259. 
p. 240. 
io/6id., p. 241. 

'7 George A. Shipman. The Problem of Poverty," Publtc Admimstration Review, 
(January/February 1968) , p. 62. 
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He lists six ways in which to regard poverty:*' 

1) The first view of poverty emphasizes environmemal factors, i.e., 
poor housing, lack of recreational facilities, etc. This view holds 
that "people are considered poor if and when they do not have 
access to these environmental social utilities." 

2) The second view of poverty is a purely economically-oriented 
one — that poverty is a matter of economic inequality of low- 
income grou[)S in relation to the rest of society. 

3) The third approach to poverty emphasizes social and economic 
mohihty. This \icw is that poverty is a result of social stratifica- 
tion and lack of mobility on the part of tlic poor. 

4) A fourili approach to {w)vcrty focuses on social pathology, i.e., 
aicoliolism, mental illness, illiteracy, etc. *'The poor are poor 
hcrausc llicy are viilims of llic social ills afllicling them, and the 
presence of these ills tends to perpetuate the pathology." 

5) A fifth approach emphasizes llic problems of institutional be- 
havior in our society, i.e., police, education, employment, which 
cause and lend to perpetuate a system which "excludes the par- 
ticipation and the special concerns of the poor, leaving them 
isolated and powerless . . 

6) A sixth view holds tliat poverty can be solved by influencing the 
operation of the economy as opposed to the delivery of direct 
services or support to the poor. 

Since ilie causes of poverty can be viewed in any one or a coinbi* 
nation of ways, it becomes obvious that one's objectives, in terms of 
dealing w'lh the problem, can shift or be altered depending upon the 
definition of poverty that is accepted. Moreover, depending upon one's 
objectives, diffeient programs can be developed to ameliorate poverty 
conditions, i e., the provision of ''social utilities/' the redistribution of 
income, the operation of the economy or the improved performance 
of critical institutions. 

However, even if these different strategies are developed and im- 
plemented to facilitate poverty reduction or elimination, the question 
becomes one of how to measure the effectiveness of each action. As 
Shipman concluded, the technique of cost-benefit analysis is useful only 
in a very liiuiied way. "Reliable data are lacking, questions of values 
and pieferences are subtle variables, and cause-eflect relationships are 
problematical. 

Bertram Cross, testifying before the Subcommittee on Executive Re* 
organization of the U. S. Senate Committee on Governmental Opera- 
tions, suggested a similar problem with regard to defining output and 
benefits. Gross stated: 

1 hi* input output benefit terminology used by the new systems analysts origi- 
natnl in r(onoinetiics and otiirr foims of economic an.ilysis oriented toward 
market decision making. Such approaches have but hinited relevance (o social 

pp. 62 65. 
i»/fri(l., p. 64. 
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i> stems, higlily intangible vrvucs, and programs of federal aut to a tangled 
complex of interacting agencies i^itli a life of their own and many other soiirccj 
of linance. infoiniaiion. an<l toiitrol. As a result, the term "output" and 
"output oriented" is now being use., in a dozen different ways, and "bcnefil" it 
too often limited lo what i.m be neatly measured or juit as neatly fitted into 
an agnicy's steieotyped jusiilicationi.io 

In light of the afoicniciuioiud d.U.i and testimony, it would seem 
that thorough evaluation and comparison of program costs and benefits 
may have to await the introduction of more sophisticated techniques. 
Even then, there may be certain areas of governmental service that 
largely defy cost-benefit applications. 

A final problem that should be alluded to in reference to the intro- 
duction of a PIMJ system is the political problem. Most major programs 
come into existence only after a diflindt fight on the part of their pro- 
ponents to muster support from many different interests. Once a fight 
has been won there is little desire to try and change the program. Addi- 
tionally, once a progr.mi is enacted, it attracts a "vocal constituency of 
beneficiaries," thereby making it exceedingly difficult to cut the base 
of the program.^* A related political problem involves the question of 
the elFectivcncss of the bureaucracy (bureaus and agencies) in alliance 
with its constituent groups and their representatives in the legislature 
in resisting the implemenaiion of PPB. 

In the preceding pages this author has attempted to illustrate and 
describe some of the problems inherent in the full and effective imple- 
mentation of a PPB system. This chapter is not intended to belittle the 
utility of the system. It is merely a survey of some of the system's 
weaknesses, as well as an attempt to reiterate the fact that PPB cannot 
be implemented in a value-free environment. 

Vll. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

To summarize, PPB is only an instrument to help poliqr makers 
assign priorities and allocate resources. It does not seek to computerize 
what is essentially a political process, nor is it intended that the statis- 
ticians and cost accountants take over functions that properly belong 
to the political decision maker. PPB is basically a method of organizing 
information in a more effective way for decision making, with the aid 
of modern analytical techniques. 

The principal elements of any PPB system are: 

1) the precise identification of program objectives; 

2) systematic consideration of alternative means of reaching those 
objectives in terms of their relative benefits and costs; 

3) forecasting the future-year cost implications of present decisions. 

«'>neTtram M. Cross, "What. Another Hoover CommiMion?", Publtc Administra' 
tion nevtew, (March/April 1968), p. 173. 
•"William Corham, Op. Cit., p. 237. 
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The piogr.ini structure evolves from the nature of the output pro- 
duce<l by v.irious agencies. Programs -u-hcre outputs arc closely related 
arc grouped togrtlicr. Bro.id program categories are divided into pro- 
gram elements and further divided into sub-elements. This requires that 
dilfeiciu .igeiKies of government wliose activities overlap or are related 
must vie witli each otlicr for resources. 

The Multi-Year Program and Financial Plan is a tabular record of 
an ai;enrv's proposed artiviiies projected over a period of years. With 
such a tool, ihe executive can begin to visualize the future consequences 
ill teinis ol dollai^», of curient decisions. Thus, the time horizon of 
budget (1('( isioib ( an be extended l)ey()nd tlie traditionally Hmited cycle. 

Spiiial sindies are coiiipused of in-def)th analyses and evaluations 
of vaiious proi;iam objertixes and alternate solutions. This constant 
analvsis is ilic key to PIMV li aileinpts to piovidc the executive with a 
(oinpi elieiisi\t' and orderly nuMsiire of advantages and disadvantages of 
alieiiiaiivc me.ms of acrompiishmg various goals, relying heavily on 
(pi.nitii.iinc (l.tia. Iheie is no (pustion that analysis of this type 
sii eiigtltens llie executive's li.iiul in dealing witli subordinate hierarchieal 
levels and impioves his alrlny to coordinate tlie eutiie administiative 
(iij;.iin/.iiion The quality ol tlie analysis will ultimately determine the 
true elle( iiveness of PPK. Only the exetutive, in roii}uncli(>n with his 
le^iNlative body, ran maki* t!ie decision as to which (onise to proceed 
with, hut It is ilie jn.dysis that innueiues and guidrs such decisions. 
Pool and !)iased .inalysis leads to poor derision making. 

l-in.illy, the Progiam Memor.indum ])rovides a strategic justification 
for the major pro[)osa!s recommended. Ideally, it siiinmari/es the basis 
foi ciitical policy and budget choices. 

It is icTogni/ed that the political aspects of budget making must be 
reckone;! with, that (ertain problems exist which impede implementa- 
tion ot the system, aiul that the "letter of the law'* approach requires 
the geneiation of a mass of papciwoik and documentation. However, 
what is ecpially important to remember is that the achievement of the 
pi.) pose and spirit of PPB should oven le any preoccupation with the 
piocess of semantic difTicnlties with the process. 

PPn, or a reasonable facsimile of this system, would seem to be an 
impeiativc for any modern governmental o|>cration. Whether it 
actually dors the job in providing a more effective and efficient way 
of attainuig desired goals depends upon the governmental executive, 
his admuustrative staff, and his legislative bo(ly haviitg a firm under- 
staiulmg of the purposes and applications of the system. 
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